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118 Book Notices. 

of the party, " had a constitution on which the only effect of 
altitude of 20,000 feet was to increase his appetite, and conse- 
quently his weight." A Gurkha pioneer (of whom they had six, 
beside some fifty coolies) ran uphill at the Jonsong La itself. Mr. 
Freshfield was able to walk at the end of the tour "from 13,000 
to 16,000 feet without a halt." Naturally, he reprehends the asper- 
sions on Mr. Graham's veracity or competence as to his reaching the 
summit of Kabru (24,000 feet), called in question principally by his 
having reported no evil effects of rarity of the air. So far as this 
bugbear is concerned, Mr. Freshfield does not hesitate to prophesy 
that Kangchenjunga and its loftier rivals will one day have a flag 
on their summits. 

In one extended appendix Professor Garwood discusses the geo- 
logical structure and physical features of Sikhim, accompanied by 
a map representing material for a geological map of the country 
and covering a somewhat larger area than the one already men- 
tioned. Other interesting appendices are the narratives of the 
pundits Sarat Chandra Das and Rinsing, describing their respective 
crossings of the central range — the former into Tibet in 1879, the 
latter, as alleged, over the Jonsong La in 1884. In yet another Mr. 
Freshfield discusses the name of the world's highest measured 
peak, expressing his well-known objection to the name " Mt. 
Everest," to which he prefers " Gaurisankar," or, better yet, " Cho- 
mokankar" — a Tibetan name for this particular summit of the Gauri- 
sankar group. C. E. F. 

Elements of Geology, by Joseph Le Conte, revised and partly rewritten by 
Herman LeRoy Fairchild, Professor of Geology in the University 
of Rochester, Fifth edition. D. Appleton and Co. , ipoj. 

The appearance of Le Conte's portrait opposite the title-page 
reminds the reader that the venerable geologist has passed away. 
Geology is a growing science, and, excellent as the manual was, 
revision was needed to keep it abreast of present needs. Professor 
Fairchild has done this work well, but keeping of design, so far as 
might be, the form and spirit of the original. Even the paging of 
the sub-topics will usually be found the same — a limitation to the 
reviser's work which must have been embarrassing at times. 

Very many of the illustrations of the earlier editions were anti- 
quated, and a large body of new material has been introduced— a 
process which might in some cases have profitably been carried 
further. One is quite willing to see Newberry's curious drawing 
of the Colorado Canon, with its deceptions, disappear from the 
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volume. At page 48 one of Le Conte's favourite graphic illustrations 
is wisely put aside in favour of a good photograph of a Western 
glacier, while a fine view of the Mammoth Hot Springs displaces 
the ugly drawing in the fourth edition. 

The very brief treatment of atmospheric agencies is unfortunate, 
in view of modern emphasis in this field, but is doubtless due to the 
limits set to revision, as already stated. At many points, however, 
the text has been modernized; for example, the time occupied in 
making the Niagara gorge is given with due reference to the doubt- 
ful elements in the problem. We find the evolution of drainage 
discussed, in its stages from youthful to mature, and with reference 
to adjustment and classification. So, too, we find an adequate 
notice of such drift-forms as kames, eskers, and drumlins. Cal- 
deras replace (p. 98) a fanciful comparison of a volcanic cone with 
an exogenous tree. The work of revision seems to have been 
carried on, and was probably needed, more in the dynamic than in 
the other sections of the book. 

In the historical geology we find, as we should expect, the intro- 
duction of glacial and interglacial epochs, and a fuller treatment 
of the glacial Great Lakes, including a notice of post-glacial land- 
warping in that region. The most radical departure in the volume 
is in the reviser's apparently full adhesion to the Planetesimal Hypo- 
thesis of Chamberlin. The more extended references to this are 
found in the discussions of the earth's interior (p. 88); of the form 
of the earth (p. 172); of the pre-geologic eras (p. 295), and of the 
climates of the coal period and of glacial time (pp. 397 and 616- 
619). 

The volume is vastly improved for present-day uses, although, 
in justice to the reviser, it should be said that he would doubtless 
have gone much farther if he had been given entire freedom. 

A. P. B. 

Physique du Globe et Me'te"orologie, by Alphonse Berget, Docteur es 
Sciences. Ban's, C. Naud. 1904. 8vo, 365 pp., 128 figs., 14. 
pis. (Br ice, 15 fr.) 

The present volume is a summary of the lectures given by M. 
Berget in the Physical Geography Laboratory at the Sorbonne 
during the past four years. There was no intention on the part of 
the author to write a treatise, the book being distinctly designed for 
purposes of elementary instruction. The class of persons for 
whom these lectures were prepared, and before whom they were 
delivered at the Sorbonne, is composed of students of the natural 



